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ABSTRACT 



The current political and social turmoil in the erstwhile 
Soviet Union challenges the U.S. to devise new methods for 
effectively dealing with Russia and the independent republics 
of the Commonwealth. Part of this challenge involves the 
evaluation of the most likely changes arising from the 
revolution, the most probable course of events, and their 
implications for U.S. foreign relations. 

This thesis argues that the history of Russian liberal 
reforms has followed a definite pattern, and that an 
examination of the history of these reforms can provide U.S. 
foreign policymakers a tool with which to understand the 
dynamics of today's situation. Ultimately, this thesis argues 
that the U.S. must become thoroughly intertwined with 
Yeltsin's Russia and support the establishment of a liberal 
democratic society, or risk the backlash of conservative 
Russian elites. 
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I. Introduction 



A. The Dilemma 

The current political and social turmoil in what was once 
the Soviet Union is challenging Western governments to devise 
new methods for effectively dealing with Yeltsin's Russia and 
the republics of the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) . 
The intricate challenge before us is threefold: evaluating the 
most effective method to deal with the changes arising from 
the 1991 revolution; discerning the most likely course of 
events; and understanding the long-term implications for 
international relations, especially between Russia and the 
United States. Unfortunately, in the U.S. the last two 
requirements have been overshadowed by the immediacy of the 
former. That is to say, in this election year, the 
administration, economists, and even the public-at-large have 
repeatedly given short-term, personal diplomacy precedence 
over the goal of long-term global stability. 

In December 1991, Robert Gates, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, admitted before Congress that little 
progress was made in discerning the revolution's most likely 
developments and their affect on the rest of the world. Gates 
claimed that, "we just do not know where this revolution will 
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lead . " 1 



We come, then, to our dilemma: If we accept Mr. Gates' 
statement, we must logically conclude that the U.S. will 
approach Russia cautiously during the next few months, if not 
years. The U.S. will have to wait and observe what develops 
in the CIS before it can act. Obviously, this is a precarious 
position: A nuclear-capable, potential adversary will undergo 
rapid social and political changes while the U.S. can only 
react, often while the next change is underway, hoping its 
tardy responses will have the desired effect. 

Theoretically, the U.S. can avoid this reactive policy 
only by developing a flexible, coherent strategy which is 
proactive and increases our dealings with the former 
republics--especially Russia. Only then can we hope to 
influence the cultures involved and advance democratic 
principles. To do this, we should use all the tools available 
to understand our potential allies and then plan fox' their 
change. Only then can we meet our world leadership 
obligations head-on and with the confidence that our policies 
are appropriate for our goals. 

But today's problem is more than just theoretical. How do 
we unravel the tangled ball of string that is the CIS and 



’Robert Gates, Congressional Testimony (Atlanta: Cable News 
Network, Dec. 10, 1991), live report from Washington, D.C., 10 Dec. 
92 . 
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discern the solution to such a complex and knotty problem as 
its social and political restructuring? We must begin by 
building a paradigm, or methodology, within which to work. 

This paradigm should reflect the culture in which we will 
labor, the reality of today's situation, and the social 
perceptions of the people we hope to influence. Additionally, 
it must encompass as many disciplines and operational levels 
as possible to gain a thorough picture of the object of our 
concern . - 

To do this would take far more space than available in a 
Master's Thesis. Therefore we should lay out the foundation 
of our work in a logical sequence in such a way that it will 
be lucid and concise, yet universal in application and 
understanding . J Consequently, we will frame our paradigm with 
only three assumptions: (1) The study of Russia's history 
will provide clues to the culture and its view of the recent 
liberalizing reforms; (2) The disenfranchised people of Russia 
are the source of social unrest, but the ruling elite are the 
only ones who can actually change the character of the 



^The concept of using a broadly-based paradigm to explain 
man's actions within a society are drawn from the suggestion for a 
"New Paradigm." See: Robert C. North, Wi*, Peac~, rirviv .1 : global 
Politics and Conceptual Synthesis (Boulder: Westview Press, 1990), 
133 . 

J Sigfried Kracauer, History: Last Things Before Last , 
completed by Paul Kristkeller (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969), 18. 
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country's government; and, (3) Russia, herself, will continue 
to dominate the majority of U.S. foreign policy decisions in 
the European theater. 4 

Armed with our assumptions and a guide with which to build 
a paradigm it is now possible to chart the waters we will 
navigate in this examination of Russia's reactions to liberal 
reforms and the their end result. First, this thesis will 
define the two types of reform Russia has experienced and the 
concept of Russian Core Values. Next, we will identify prior 
Russian regimes whose ideology and legislation qualify as 
liberalizing reform, examine the core values evident in the 
Russian reaction to them, and make a brief analogy to today's 
Russia. Ultimately, this thesis will seek to prove: The core 
values of security, stability, and predictability have always 
worked in opposition to liberal reforms, causing them to 
eventually fail; that today's social and political 
liberalization of Russia is also likely to fail if left to its 
own (i.e., without massive external exchange and assistance 
from liberal democracies); and, that an in-depth knowledge of 
these core values and their effect on the Russian political 
system is necessary to discern the appropriate U.S. response 
to promote democracy in Russia. 

4 Any work of this scale is only as good as its evaluation of 
the problem it frames. As a result, the author makes only the 
fewest and most basic assumptions necessary to examine the problem, 
and eliminate the possibility of "assuming the problem away." 
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B. Using History Within a Culture 

History is not unitary, but pluralistic. Every region 
and area has its own history, and the investigation of 
causation becomes possible when it is seen that the 
activities of men under different conditions may be 
compared . r 



To attempt to solve any problem confronting man as a whole 
is both a complex and arduous task. Regardless of the 

discipline within which an individual endeavors, he eventually 
confronts the disparity between his own norms, mores, and 



values, and that of 


the 


culture he studies. 


As a 


result , 


, he 


must acknowledge 


his 


own limitations 


not 


only 


of 


understanding, but 


also 


of interpretation, 


evaluation. 


and 



application. This is particularly true when attempting to 
discern the eventual pattern and resulting policy implications 
of Russia's liberalizing reforms. Therefore, it is imperative 
that we closely examine Russia's history, the cultural values 
evident as a result of liberal reforms, and their influence to 
divine the most likely outcome of today's social turmoil. 

Any attempt to use history to discern a pattern or 
theoretical argument, however, immediately confronts the 
theories behind the study of history. To propose that history 
is completely cyclical in nature is to ignore the uniqueness 
of man. At the same time, to deny that man's actions set the 

‘Frederick J. Teggart, as cited in Robert F. Berkhofer's A 
Behavioral Approach to Historical Analysis (Toronto: Collier- 
Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 1969), 250. 
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foundation for the future ignores continuity, contingency, and 
man's impact on society. Perhaps the most accurate way of 
looking at history, then, is to use it in concert with other 
aspects of human behavior, and the sciences which govern their 
study. To justify this approach, we have only to acknowledge 
the continual call for scientists and social theorists to 
combine certain elements of their work in order to make some 
sense of man's actions. 1 This is especially true in history, 
for 



It is here that the historian has to go beyond his 
events in an act of intellectual recreation unnecessary or 
impossible in the natural or social sciences. . .although he 
cannot reject evidence which is undeniably accessible, it 
is open to him to interpolate from it in a manner which is 
not given to the sciences, which rely on experimentation 
to test their hypothesis.' 



This approach accepts the fact that man as an individual 
is unique and varied; that he is ingenious and can go beyond 
logic to solve problems.' It also allows a certain amount of 
repetition, or habit, to creep into the evaluation. The 
latter point is critical in any study of history, especially 
within a culture, since: 



Berkhofer, 4-5. 

Gordon Leff, History and Social Theory (University, AL 
University of Alabama Press, 1969), 22. 

'Berkhofer, 260-321 . 
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The social universe with its near-stable customs and 
volatile opinions, its small groups and masses, would seem 
to fall under the rule of nature. In other words, it is 
possible, and legitimate, to break down the phenomena that 
make up the universe into its repeatable elements and 
analyze their interrelationships and interactions for 
regularities . 9 

These statements summarize our foundation for studying 
man, but what of the nature of man in a society? If we 
acknowledge that man is indeed unique and capable of 
independent thought, 10 we must also consider that he is a 
creature of almost rigid habit and norms. 11 But from whence 
do those norms come? The culture and society in which an 
individual is reared establishes a certain amount of 
socialization which, in turn, affects a being throughout his 
entire life. Consequently, a man often makes decisions based 
not only on logic, as Kant, Weber, and Dilthey would have us 
believe, but on his emotion. "As a result, humans sometimes 
act without a clear relationship--wi thout a cause and effect-- 
and are left attempting to justify their actions in concrete 
and observable terms." 

We come to realize, then, that while history "represents 
the doings of multifarious individuals in diverse times and 



'■’Kracauer, 25. 



1 Leff, 


69 . 


H Ibid. 


, 5. 


u Berkhofer, 43 
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places,"' it is also strongly influenced by the context in 
which the individual operates. Additionally, it implies that 
man's routine and reasoning is, by-and-large , predictable, 14 
and that we inherit attitudes, habits, values, categories, and 
skills from our society which often endure for centuries . :r 

This, then, requires us to structure our study along the 
lines of examining the culture and history of our subjects 
rather simply evaluating them in laboratory isolation or as a 
"mirror image" of our own society 1 ' ; a critical position 
since we seek to evaluate a culture whose history and 
political lineage are an enigma to most Americans. Obviously, 
then, to study Russia during this time of severe civil unrest 
requires knowledge of both Russian history and culture. 

At this point, a standard criticism of historians appears: 
The attempt to compare the past with the present will always 
yield skewed results since there can be no direct parallels. 
The claim is that the problems of studying man in the past are 
substantial in scope, if not in number. Partial or absent 
dates and data and the difficulty of linking the concept of 

: 'Lef f , 4. 

14 Kracauer, 21. 

'"Lef f , 5-6. 

■’"Dilthey differed form Kant in that the origin of mankind's 
knowledge was not a priori, but a product of lived experience, 
i.e., the culture and society influenced an individual's perception 
and action. For further discussion, see: Leff, 29. 
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social change to a particular historical occurrence are 
legitimate concerns, let alone drawing conclusions for today's 
events, are the foundations of this criticism. 1 Admittedly, 
an individual, even within the same society, is fundamentally 
different from his ancestors, and the situations he faces are 
just as diverse. 

But, while the criticism appears valid, there is 
substantial proof to the contrary. Some of the evidence 
proving that an individual is similar in concerns and actions 
to his ancestors was cited earlier. Additionally, we should 
counter by acknowledging that, "even if no one else is around, 
the definition of a situation and the action in it will be 
influenced by social factors as well as individual 
judgment," 18 and. 



While it is true that all historical 'laws' crumble upon 
closer inspection, it is equally true that all of them 
comprise a hard core of substantive observations and 
experiences, some growing out of an intimate contact with 
historical reality. 1 ' 



Finally, 


it 


is true that 


the 


study of 


man is 


not 


scientific . 


The 


lack of results 


from 


scientific 


studies 


does 



not, however, make it impossible to understand the 



l7 Berkhofer, 10-12. 
i: Ibid . , 38. 
^Kracauer , 41. 
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consistencies from generation to generation---only 
difficult. - ' Therefore, experience in this practice does 
imply that, while exact parallels usually cannot be drawn, 
there is a vast body of social theory which points to a 
surprising amount of similarity between generations. That is 
to say, to use history in addition to current social theory 
often allows us to look beyond the distracting details, many 
of which have nothing to do with the issue, and discern the 
common interests and threads of a society, eventually defining 
a path specific to the culture which is studied." 



Therefore , 


to speak of historical 


parallels within 


a 


culture is a 


valid 


expression 


of a 


useful attempt 


to 


understand the 


past , 


present, and 


future of a society as 


a 



whole. After all, "histories such as that of the Earth and 
the cosmos are narratives just like that of man. While their 
laws are those of the natural scientist, the laws of human 
history are nearly as binding."" The answer to the 
criticism is simple: "When the historian studies change and 
continuity, the repetitive and general must enter his study so 
that he knows where to look and understands what he finds."' 



' Berkhof er , 7. 

Ibid . , 253. 
—Kracauer, 33. 
"Berkhofer, 248. 
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From our conclusion, we understand the necessity of 
studying an individual within his culture, and that his 
actions are a product of immutable principles of behavior 
defined by that culture. This leads us generally down the 
same path as behavioralists of the 1950s. Unfortunately, they 
chose to focus on the predictability of man as proven by 
statistical data, which severely limits both the application 
and appeal of their theories. As a result, their path 
contradicted the independent nature of man discussed earlier, 
and they were largely discredited since man's uniqueness often 
disproved their predictions. But, while our way lies in the 
same general direction, the path we will take is a much more 
accommodating one,' 4 which will account for the need for 
diversity cited earlier. 

This does not negate the attempts of those 1950s 
behavioralists. Their logic has helped establish the path we 
travel. But, "historical behavioralism refers not just to the 
statistical techniques, but to new methods and theories 
dealing with man's behavior. 

What guidelines, or laws, should we use then to define 
this apparently anarchical view of man and his history? While 
it is true that the laws of behavioralism require loser 



J4 lbid., 6. 
-‘Ibid., 5. 
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definition, they still rely, correctly so, on the elements of 
mankind- -which are studied in the human sciences of 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology, to name a few." 16 
Perhaps the best discussion of using behavioralism in a manner 
consistent with our examination can be found in Robert 
Berkhofer's A Behavioral Approach to Historical Analysis , in 
which he states there are a few general rules we must 
foil ow* ' : 

1. The orientation of analysis needs to take account of 
the interpersonal as well as intrapersonal . 

2. The orientation must be a dynamic interpretation. 

3. It must allow for free will and rationality as well as 
emotional, irrational thought. 

4. It must permit complexity. 

5. It must be broad-based and tolerant, but still give 
limits . 

6. It must reflect current thought and yet remind us of 
"the social determinants of behavioral knowledge." 

These are the guidelines under which this thesis will operate. 

In conclusion, the end of our rather arduous, yet 
essential, journey into historical theory yields a viable 
foundation for our examination of the social and political 
reaction to liberal reforms in Russia. Consequently, we have 



■"Kracauer, 19-20. 
^'Berkhof er , 31-32. 
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identified some propositions fundamental to any examination of 
our subject. First, we acknowledge that man is unique, and is 
therefore capable of acting without regard to external 
influences. Second, we established that man is also affected 
by his society and culture. As a result, he will think and 
reason along lines that are generally predictable if one 
considers his cultural and ancestral lineage. Third, we 
established that it is legitimate to examine the effects of 
today's social unrest in terms of similar situations from 
yesterday. Lastly, 



the situational interpretation of human behavior is 
dynamic; it sees the interpreting of situations as an on- 
going process, for the actor is constantly evaluating how 
things were, how they are, and how they may be. Thus, the 
evaluation of the elements in a situation involves the 
cumulative as well as the immediate experience of an 
individual in a society. Each individual, therefore, will 
have an image of his society's history as part of that 
cumulative experience. ' 



Therefore, a behavioral approach along the lines of our 
study can, at least in theory, yield a discernable pattern of 
reform and reaction in the Russian context. 



^Berkhof er , 38. 
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II. Critical Concepts 



In any work dealing with abstract concepts and ideals, and 
particularly in politics, it is necessary to thoroughly define 
the critical concepts observed and evaluated as well as the 
context in which they operate. Therefore, this thesis must 
take this necessary step and define its most salient concepts 
and the Russian context in which they operate. Without these 
definitions the subsequent examination of Russian history and 
politics would mean little since the diagnosis and prognosis 
could possibly be misinterpreted. Since this is not the 
intended result, nor would it allow this thesis to do what it 
purports, this section will define those concepts and 
assumptions key to the thesis argument. 

The first sub-section of this chapter will define the 
types of reforms experienced by Russia throughout her history. 
They will rely on the most accepted interpretations of Russian 
history and proven definitions that can be found in most 
political science texts. Therefore, this section will simply 
state the definitions of modernizing and liberalizing Russian 
reform and avoid any analysis of the accuracy or value of the 
definitions themselves. The last, and rather substantial, 
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sub-section will develop and identify, through an examination 
of Russian society as chronicled by both historians and 
foreign travellers alike, specific core values which play a 
crucial part in the Russian culture and its acceptance of 
liberal reforms such as we have recently seen. 

A. Russian Reforms 

To proceed with our thesis, we must also look at the types 
of reforms that have been part of Russian history. After a 
careful evaluation of various rulers and their plans, there 
are only two major categories. They are: 

1. Modernizing Reforms - Reform plans and legislation which 
have as their goal the modernization of the country. This 
modernization may take the shape of an influx of technology, 
capital of modern design, updated labor management practices, 
or even an update of academic theories and instruction. In 
Russia, both Peter the Great and Catherine the Great attempted 
to modernize the country while maintaining their autocratic 
hold on power. This last point is significant since it 
delineates the difference between a modernizing reform, and a 
liberalizing reform. 

2. Liberalizing Reforms - Progressive change in the political 
and/or structural nature of a country in which the authority 
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divests and decentralizes its power, usually through a voting 
process, to the constituency. The change comes about as a 
result not of revolution (as in the French or American 
Revolutions), but as a result of a gradual opening of the 
political process, which occurs within legislative purviews. 
While there are various degrees of liberals, who support 
change in government toward the divestiture, they all focus on 
the nature of an individual's rights as the key to legal 
rule . z ' 4 

These two types of Russian reform are critical to our 
examination. They will provide us with a common terminology 
as we seek to understand the Russian ethos in times of liberal 
reform . 



B. Russian Core Values 

This unnatural composite of the minutiae of Byzantium and 
the ferocity of the horde, this struggle between the 
etiquette of the Byzantine Empire and the uncivilized 
virtues of Asia has produced the prodigious State that 
Europe sees rising today and whose influence she will 
perhaps feel tomorrow without the power to understand its 
source. . . [emphasis added] . i( 



-’Leon P. Baradat, Political Ideologies: Their Origins and 
Impacts, Third Edition (Englewood Cliffs, NJ : Prentice Hall, a Div. 
of Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1988), 19. 

'"Astolphe L.L. Marquis de Custine, Custine's Eternal Russia: 
A New Edition of Journey for Our Time , ed . and trans. Phyllis Penn 
Kohler (Miami: Center for Advanced International Studies, 1976), 

30 . 
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When we evaluate Russia in the light of our historical 
theory and definitions (see Appendix: Methodology- -Using 
History Within a Culture) we find that there are, indeed, 
certain cultural themes which have repeatedly guided Russia 
through the tempest of liberal reforms. These themes, then, 
yield specific core values which can be identified, examined, 
and credited with their influence on society. They are the 
thread which has been woven into the Russian cultural tapestry 
for hundreds of years. Consequently, a thorough understanding 
of these values and their influence will assist us in 
discerning the most likely course of today's events in Russia. 

There is, however, one more piece of foundation to lay. 
We must embark on an analysis of the society in which we will 
operate and define it within its own cultural boundaries. It 
is imperative at this time that we draw these boundaries 
because there is a tremendous difference between the culture 
of the West and that of Russia, and since to fail to do so 
would make us guilty of the sin of mirror-imaging mentioned in 
the introduction. 

Ever since a lone twelfth century teutonic knight wandered 
into a bizarre kingdom east of then-known Christendom, Russia 
has been an enigma to the West. General descriptions of the 
Muscovite State since the sixteenth century included and 
repeated three main features: 
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1. The State government was always of a military 
structure . 

2. There was a supreme, centralized, authoritarian 
structure based on service, not rights and privileges. 

3. The head of the government possessed all-encompassing 
authority and supreme jurisdiction. 31 

Various reports also include a backward nation consisting 
of oppressed and disenfranchised millions, in which the people 
have reacted violently to change. Such were the intimate 
details provided by a certain Prince K. to the Marquis de 
Cust ine : 



I am going to give you a key that will serve to explain 
everything in the country you are entering. Think at each 
step you take in this land of Asiatic people that the 
influence of Chivalry and Catholicism has been missed by 
the Russians; not only have they not received it, they 
have acted violently against it with animosity during the 
long wars with Lithuania. 3 " 



These observations, however, were not just the impressions of 
the occasional foreigner who stumbled into Russia; but they 
were the impressions of hundreds of visitors, casual, 
official, and diplomatic alike, who had experienced Russia-- 
lived within its borders. Two of the most noted observers of 
the Russian nation were French: Custine (mentioned above) and 
Gide . 



‘Tibor Szamuely, rhj F uss i an Tr a i.tion , ed . Robert Conquest 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974), 74. 

^Custine, 25. 
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Custine travelled throughout Russia for five months in the 
spring and summer of 1839. Under the protection of Tsar 
Nicholas I, he carefully observed the people, the culture, and 
the government. His writings, while tainted by a western 
perspective, reveal his sincere impressions of the Russians 
over 150 years ago. He wrote that they were pious, accustomed 
to hard living, supremely adroit, and enamored of order, 
discipline, and service. Custine even implied that the 
architecture of the Russian capitol, St. Petersburg, smacks of 
a desire for predictability and regularity (due largely, no 
doubt, to Peter I's influence) . 

Society's entire structure seemed to revolve around 
service to the tsar--a servitude oppressive in nature and 
accepted by the people as the way it should be. 3j And here, 
it should be noted that the most condemning evidence of 
despotism and servitude was given not by Custine, but by Tsar 
Nicholas I, himself, who said, "Despotism still exists in 
Russia, since it is the essence of my government; but it is in 
keeping with the character of the nation. " ;l4 

To further support Custine' s characterization , the 
esteemed Russian Studies Professor, Tibor Szamuely, found 
similarly that Russian values are manifested in the State 



“Custine, 84-87, 162. 
i4 Ibid . , 79. 
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structure : 



Two of the factors that determined the Russians' attitude 
towards their state can be fairly easily pin-pointed. One 
was their acute consciousness of the fact that only a 
powerful and rigidly centralized State, in full control of 
the nation's every resource, could ensure national 
survival. Another was the largely artificial, centuries- 
old isolation from Europe, and the resulting ignorance and 
fear of the outside world: a feeling very similar to that 
which led early cartographers to decorate uncharted seas 
with the legend 'Here be monsters .' ir ' 



As mentioned earlier, Custine also writes about the vast 
cultural distance separating Russia and its political system 
from the West. But just as he acknowledged this distance, he 
also admits that the Russian culture is not def icient . . . only 
different. As evidence of this, we have only to read the 
following passage: 



If the military spirit which rules in Russia has produced 
nothing resembling our religion of honor, that does not 
mean that the nation has less strength because its 
soldiers are less illustrious than ours. Honor is a human 
divinity; but in practical life duty is worth as much as 
honor and even more than honor; it is less magnificent, 
but it is more sustained and stranger ... The real strength 
of nations is obedience to the power which commands them, 
just as that of armies is discipline. 3. 



So, we see that the Marquis de Custine did for Russia what 



; Szamuely, 60. 
3t Custine, 27 . 
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De Tocqueville did for the fledgling America. 37 He travelled 
to an intriguing country, studied the land, its people, and 
its governing system, and provided the rest of the world with 
his impressions. This proves to be a promising beginning for 
those who wish to resolve the enigma that is Russia. It is 
also promising for those who wish to understand the culture 
and its reaction to liberal reforms. But Custine's 
observations were not unique. One hundred years later, a more 
eminent Frenchman observed the same culture and wrote of his 
experiences . 

In 1936, even though a great social revolution had 
apparently changed the face of Russia in 1917, another 
Frenchman, Andre Gide, took the same journey as Custine. What 
he found was so similar to Custine's work, that his book could 
appear almost as its paraphrase. 38 So numerous were the 
parallels that it hardly seems necessary to cover the same 
ground again. 39 

In sum, then, we find that, "the observations [of Custine 
and Gide] could easily be matched from any of the scores of 

37 A fascinating comparison of De Tocqueville and Custine's 
observations was made in Irena Gross' The Scar of Revolution 
(Berkley, CA: University of California Press, 1991) . 

38 Szamuely , 4-5 . 

39 For Gide's impressions of the Soviet Union, see: Andre Gide, 
Return from the USSR , trans . Dorothy Bussy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964) . 
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descriptions of Russia published in the West over the past 
400-odd years." 40 Apparently, Russia, even after the 
Bolshevik revolution (which claimed to change the entire 
nature and structure of society) remained the same. 
Admittedly, there were differences, but the people were still 
oppressed. They were still terrorized. And the titular head 
of government (Stalin) still qualified as an autocrat. 

In both cases, it was obvious to the observers that the 
Russians were fundamentally different from westerners. Both 
Custine and Gide found a nation whose foundation was, in many 
ways, opposite to everything embodied in the liberal 
democracies of the West. It seems, then, that Custine was 
accurate in writing, "between France and Russia there is a 
Wall of China--the Slavic language and character. In spite of 
the pretensions inspired in the Russians by Peter the Great, 
Siberia begins at the Vistula." 41 

But, if the comments on the stability of the Russian 
society and culture over one hundred years are something short 
of remarkable, the body of evidence claiming the same for the 
individuals within this society is extraordinary. In fact, 
there is even substantial evidence that little has changed as 
late as the 1970s in certain parts of Russia. Take, for 



4 'Szamuely, 6. 
4i Custine, 68. 
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example, this statement written by Victor Herman: 



Many, if not most villages remain much as they were a 
century ago, and some are primitive almost beyond 
bel ief . . . Many villages still lack electricity and almost 
have no running water. 42 



But now we are no longer dealing with the society as a 
whole, but with the individual and his environment. This also 
takes us headlong into one of the greatest ongoing debates in 
Russian area studies: "the Russian Soul." 

For ages, academicians have argued over the existence of 
the Russian Soul. And, if they agreed that it did exist, they 
argued over its effect on the Russian mentality. Ultimately, 
not only the academic community, but anyone who studied 
Russia, Western and Russian alike, came to accept the "fact" 
that Russians were different from most people. They wrote 
such statements such as: 



Anyone familiar with peasants and their village life can 
easily see that all the paradoxical, contradictory and 
enigmatic characteristics of what has been called the 
"Russian Soul "--so mysterious to the Western world--are to 
be found in the villages, today, as they have been for 
centuries . 4i 



Statements like these ultimately supported the position that 



42 Victor Herman and Fred E. Dohrs, Realities: Might and Paradox 
in Sovie r Russia , Illus. Mary Ellen Dohrs (Southland, MI: 
Independent Publishers, Inc., 1982), 67. 

4i Ibid . , 67. 
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the individual was merely a microcosm of the enigma that was 
the state. 44 However, the existence of the Russian Soul is 
no longer the issue. The key point which must be understood 
is that the perception it exists has forever changed, and will 
continue to influence, both Russians and foreigners alike in 
their understanding of the people and their place in the 
Russian nation. 4 " While we will not evaluate the issue of 
"the Russian Soul" any further, we will examine one more 
prominent trait which appears consistently throughout the 
society . 

It has been said that the Russian is a historical being. 
He appreciates the fundamental forces of history which have 
produced the culture he knows today. Even Custine's trip made 
this apparent as he retold a discussion with the 
aforementioned Prince K: "History has its fatalities; 
everywhere the past extends its influence over the present. 
Woe to the Prince who does not wish to yield to it." 46 But 
the apparent obsession with history does not limit itself to 
conversation. In fact, Russian literature repeatedly uses the 
historical theme, to include reflections on the past and 



44 This understanding was, undoubtedly, the cause of several 
misinterpretations or, at least, misunderstandings between the 
Western nations and Russia. 

4t Herman , 61 . 

4 'Custine, 112 . 
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forecasts for the future, to convey its message. "It is 
interesting that both in literature and life the Russian 
really loves to preach and to foretell the future while at the 
same time using the past to deny the present. This remains 



true even 


today . 1,47 


So, 


the historic 


nature 


of 


the 


individual 


Russian , 


combined 


with traits 


ascribed 


to 


the 



Russian Soul have molded these people and their culture into 
a strangely different society, the enigma in which few western 
ideals produce the desired effect, if any at all. 

Now that we have examined the cultural and the individual 
foundations of Russia, it is necessary to consider the last 
major factor of socialization, the government. Much of what 
could be said here has already surfaced in earlier 
discussions. And, as mentioned before, the supreme governing 
factor seems to be order and a strong, centralized government. 
But the desire for security, stability, and predictability 
originates from a far deeper source than an individual's 
insecurities. Paul Miliukov had perhaps the best articulated 
understanding of these values. 

Compelling national need, wrote the famous Russian 
historian, resulted in the creation of an omnipotent State 
on the most meagre [sic] material foundation; this very 



47 Dmitrii Sergeyevich Likhachev, from a speech entitled "The 
National Nature of Russian History," given under the auspices of 
the W. Averall Harriman Lecture Series (New York: Columbia 
University, 13 Nov. 1990), 16. 
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meagerness constrained it to exert all the energies of its 
population--and in order to have full control over these 
energies it had become omnipotent . 4 * 

This omnipotence of the State provided the security and 
stability which, as we have seen, the people treasure. In 
Russia's autocratic tradition, their desires were fulfilled. 
To those who would criticize the strength or longevity of the 
drive for stability, security, and predictability, it is best 
to recall an account from Russia's dark past, when Ivan IV 
(The Terrible) ruled with a seemingly unquenchable thirst for 
power, torture, and blood. 

Even in the face of Ivan IV' s hideous reign of terror, 
when he feigned abdication the people, in spite of his 
cruelty, united with one voice to plead for him to stay. 
'Anarchy was feared.' 4. 

As a result of this drive for autocracy, and the core 
values of stability and predictability, the Russian state 
developed, long ago, a character which required "insulators" 
from external threats. Consequently, establishing buffer 
states became a major facet of Russia's foreign policy. This 
solved a dilemma brought on by another of Russia's core 
values- -security . Unfortunately, the end result of such a 



4c Paul Miliukov, Ocherki Po Istorii Russkoi Kolturv, Vol . II, 
3rd edition , St. Petersburg, 1909, 22-23, as cited in Szamuely, 
28 . 

“‘‘Custine, 168-169. 
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desire can only be defined as imperialist, and that trait, 
combined with the role the Orthodox church played in 
propagating the idea of the "Russian Destiny, " has always been 
a major threat to the people of Europe. Again, Custine 
provides the most perfect summary: 



We deceive ourselves on the role that Russia wants to play 
in Europe: according to its constitutive principle, it 
would represent order; but according to the character of 
its men, it would propagate tyranny under the pretext of 
correcting anarchy--as if despotism corrected any evil! 



As we conclude our examination of the Russian culture, we 
see that there are, in fact, certain aspects which stubbornly 
transcend time and social revolution. And that these 
characteristics may, in fact, be part of another enigma: the 
Russian Soul. But the debate over its existence diverts us 
from our purpose. We need simply to focus on the fact that 
there is one common thread 



[among] all the descriptions of Russia, past and present: 
the astonishing durability of certain key social and 
political institutions, traditions, habits, and atti tudes ; 
their staying power, their essential stability amidst the 
turbulent currents of violent change, chaotic upheaval, 
and sudden innovation. 1 



So, the core values of security, stability, and 
predictability have always played a key role in the 



Ibid. , 28 . 
r 'Szamuely, 6. 
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development of the Russian and, later, Soviet state. Indeed, 
it does seem that, "it is hard to change the mentality of a 
people; it is not a matter of a day or even a reign." ~ 



•’Custine, 110. 
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III. Russian Liberal Reforms: Action and Reaction 



It is true that nothing is abolished in Russia without 
danger; peoples who lack any guarantee lean only on their 
customs. Stubborn attachment to customs, protected by 
riot and poison, is one of the pillars of the social 
order, and the periodic assassination of rulers proves to 
the Russians that this order can command respect . 53 
[emphasis added] 



From the intricate necessities of developing our thesis, 
definitions, and the context of our work, we turn now to the 
meat of our argument, namely that: Liberal reforms in 
Russia's history have always failed because of the elites' 
drive for security, stability, and predictability. To test 
our thesis, we must therefore examine the only two examples of 
liberalizing reform apparent in Russian history--the reign of 
Alexander II and certain aspects of Nikita Khrushchev's reform 
programs. By examining both the reforms and the reaction to 
them, it may be possible to discern the general patterns 
associated with liberalizing reforms, and their consequences. 
We will, therefore, proceed by examining these two rulers, the 
preconditions for their reforms, the reform plans themselves, 
and the reaction of the political elite (which invariably 
annulled much of the progress made during reform) . 



53 Ibid . , 90. 
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A. Alexander II 



Grand Duke Alexander Nikolaevich, the future Alexander II, 
was born on April 17, 1818 in Moscow four days before Easter. 
The happy occasion was augmented by a multitude of special 
circumstances. The fact that Easter was approaching, that it 
was a healthy birth in Moscow, and that there was nov; a male 
heir to the throne all played a part in heightening the joy of 
the masses. Fireworks filled the skies upon the announcement 
of the birth of the heir."' 5 

While still an adolescent, Grand Duke Alexander travelled 
through Russia on a seven-month tour of thirty provinces. He 
visited places in which no Russian ruler had ever set foot. 
And he saw peasant life in person. 

During the conduct of his education, Alexander showed the 
Romanov propensity for the military, which concerned his 
educator, Basil Zhukovskii, since. "[he] foresaw that 
Alexander would rule in a world very different from the one 
into which he had been born." The European Industrial 
Revolution would require leaders who understood trade, 
economics, technology, railroads, and political 
considerations. Therefore, when Alexander ascended to the 
throne, he had completed perhaps the most comprehensive 



' ; W. Bruce Lincoln, F- u u. u.y : Aitocrats or all the Russias 

(New York: The Dial Press, 1981), 427-428. 
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training program of any tsar; a program dedicated to dealing 
with the complexities of modernizing Russia. This education, 
combined with his extensive service of fifteen years at the 
higher levels of government made for one of the smoothest 
transitions of any new ruler. 1 ' 



He began to govern Russia according to his father's 
principles. There was a slightly softer tone to his 
regime, but both father and son believed in the integrity 
of autocratic power, both idealized military principles, 
and both directed all their attention to serving Russian's 
welfare as they understood it." ,G 



But, there were some significant challenges to be 
overcome, and quickly, before Russia lost her standing in the 
realm of international politics. One of these challenges was 
the aftermath of the Crimean War/’ 7 In essence, the 
confrontation of 1854-55 was worldwide, and saw Russia 
defeated in many aspects, by a coalition of France, Great 
Britain, Sardinia-Piedmont, and the Ottoman Turks. ' During 
Alexander II's first year as tsar... 



Lincoln , 434 . 
c,t Ibid . 

"’Although the Russian defeat in the Crimea was not a direct 
threat to Russian sovereignty, it did forebode a drastic shift away 
from Russian influence in Europe and the resulting security. For 
further discussion see: Richard Pipes, Russia Under the Old Regime 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1974), 163-164. 

' The New Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume 3, Micropedia (Ready 
Reference), 15th ed . (Chicago: Encyclopedia, Britannica, Inc., 
1987) 737. 
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Russia's military effort collapsed as the war turned a 
disastrous fiasco in its Crimean theatre ... Alexander 
conceded defeat, and a peace conference assembled at Paris 
to end the conflict .. .Russia had been defeated in her 
first great confrontation with Europe in four decades. It 
was, without doubt, the end of an era. 55 



But this debacle left Alexander to deal with the dismal 
consequences of his father's policies. 60 Finally, to 
reestablish Russia in the realm of influential political 
actors, Alexander had to make drastic changes. The tsar was 
faced with the great recurring dilemma of Russian power: 
Namely . . . 



if Alexander hoped to preserve the glory his predecessors 
had won for Russia, he must seek greatness in the less 
exalted arena of domestic affairs. Russia must modernize 
if she were still to compete with Europe's Great 
Powers . 



1. Reforms 

Faced with an undesirable, and perhaps untenable 
situation, Alexander II still maintained the control and 
determination to initiate unpopular, but vital reforms. 
"Forced by the logic of the situation, the new monarch decided 
to undertake, and actually carried through, fundamental 



"'"'Lincoln , 435 . 

For fascinating reading on the Crimean War and the roles 
played by the major actors, see: Norman Rich, .-.h~ ~ the h i mean ’bar? : 
A Cautionary Tale (Hanover: University Press of New England, 1985) . 
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reforms unparalleled in scope in Russian history since Peter 
the Great . " 62 

Dealing first with the failure of the Crimean War, 
Alexander examined the reasons behind the defeat. This single 
step was to reveal a plethora of problems which required the 
entire restructuring of Russian society. First, the Crimean 
defeat seemed to have had more causes than just an ineffective 
military. Major threats loomed ominously over the majority of 
Russia's social and political institutions. Some historical 
studies cite the tremendous decline in the number of serf 
laborers, inefficient production, and a "general loosening of 
the social fabric" as factors requiring liberal reforms. 
Otherwise, the economic pillar of Russia would collapse. 62 



Other Russians were prepared to argue that serfdom not 
only prevented the modernization of the army but was also 
the reason for their nation's backwardness ... Yet even 
these arguments did not at first convince Alexander that 
he must institute far-reaching social and economic 
reforms. As his father would have done, he assembled a 
select committee to discuss the reasons for the Crimean 
defeat. From that point, an extremely complex interplay 
of events and political forces set in motion a process 
that produced the Great Reforms. 64 



The Great Reforms were numerous and affected all levels 



“Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, A History of Russia, 3rd Ed. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1977), 409. 
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